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motive. And we ought to note that this motive is
naturally strongest in the most sensitive natures,
which are the most promising material for the for-
mation of great virtues. How far its power reaches
is known by too familiar experience to require either
proof or illustration here. "When once the means of
living have been obtained, the far greater part of the
remaining labour and effort which takes place on the
earth, has for its object to acquire the respect or the
favourable regard of mankind; to be looked up to,
or at all events, not to be looked down upon by them.
The industrial and commercial activity which advance
civilization, the frivolity, prodigality, and selfish thirst
of aggrandizement which retard it, flow equally from
that source. While as an instance of the power
exercised by the terrors derived from public opinion,
we know how many murders have been committed
merely to remove a witness who knew and was likely
to disclose some secret that would bring disgrace upon
his murderer.

Any one who fairly and impartially considers the
subject, will see reason to believe that those great
effects on human conduct, which are commonly
ascribed to motives derived directly from religion,
have mostly for their proximate cause the influence
of human opinion. Religion has been powerful not
by its intrinsic force, but because it has wielded that
additional and more mighty power. The effect of